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REPORT ON THE REVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 


READ BEFORE THE WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT ITS LATE MEETING 
AT PORTAGE CITY, BY A. PICKETT. 


Your Committee have taken much pains to investigate, in order to lay 
before you the true condition of our schools, and the real worth of our 
school system. We have endeavored to apply the true test; have examined 
both the tree and its fruit. We have held two special sessions during the 
year,have held a continued correspondence with leading educators within 
and without the State, and have thus received many valuable suggestions. 

We have received, either in full or in abstract, the school systems of the 
several States of the Union, of the British Provinces, and the more im- 
portant of Europe. 

By a careful comparison we discover in our system a few evident marks 
of inferiority, yet few systems, if any, more liberal and general. We seem 
to have among us every shade of variety and extreme. Massachusetts can 
scarcely boast of better schools, nor Egypt of poorer. As a whole, our 
schools appear to suffer but little when compared with those of older States. 
We also have evidence to believe that by proper exertion, with our super- 
ior natural advantages, we may hope even to excel. But this, by no 
means, should be the end of our ambition, nor should it give us an hour’s 
rest. The public school is now every where sought, and every where 
praised, and “knowledge” is the cry. We seem to be as blind in our zeal 
for knowledge as for wealth, and seek to spread science among all classes, 
without considering whether it may result in good or evil. 

We shall first examine our schools by examining their fruits. If man 

s a creature of education, the school should, to a grext extent, be held ac- 
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countable for his character, and by his character we may justly judge the 
school, and by thus judging, we must conclude that the public school is 
but in embryo, or if in maturity, an institution of little value. We see a 
more universal but no better influence from the public than from the priv- 
ate school, and therefore, for the present, it will be just to consider them 
under the same head. 

In all countries, as a whole, the school seems to have elevated man at 
his ordinary distance from perfection, and to have rendered the contest 
between truth and falsehood more terrible, but no more decisive. 

The light of science enables men to see more clearly to perform their 
chosen deeds of good or evil, but exhibits no tendency to direct. Under 
its light war leaves ambush and takes the open field, drops the Low and 
arrow and takes the brass cannon, the stone tomahawk and takes the 
steel sword. Benevolence changes from te “ widow’s mite” to the rich 
man’s pound. Covetousness from the desire of a neighbor’s mocasins to 
the lust of a nation’s treasures; swindling from a shave on a quarter deer 
skin toa quarter million; an Edwards sows a thousand acres to good seed, 
a Voltaire a thousand to evil, and thus speed is given to every imagination 
of man, and strength to every arm without discretion. In fact, it ever 
has been, and is still a proverb, that the learned are not the truly benevo- 
lent, the lovers of moral and religious truth. 

Now, if this be true, and must remain a truth, it is enough to condemn 
entirely our system of education, It certainly has been, and yet remains 
to a great degree a truth. The followers of Christ were not, nor are they 
at present found among the more highly educated. If we would know the 
real worth of men we must weigh them in the scales of the Almighty; not 
with human scales. We well know how the world estimates both knowl- 
edge aud wealth, and, too, that they are esteemed because they give power 
in the gratification of appetite, not because they really benefit man. Even 
a viper is said to love its own, yet must die when bitten by itself, so the 
world loves its own, but when bitten, complains sorely. The world is full 
of complaint, our public prints abound with reports of all manner of wick- 
edness. The language is exhausted for terms; let us say what we will of 
man to-day, and to-morrow’s issze from the press will corroborate all. 
And thus we stand, finding fault with an effect, and almost without con- 
sidering the cause ; cutting off the blaze without putting out the fire; sow- 
ing bad seed and then whining and howling about the fruit. Although 
the multitudes boast and see no evil, yet it is a serious question whether 
we are not really retarding, and unless those who can see open their eyes, 
we shall continue to retard. The school, instead of sharpening the spear 
and whetting the sword, should make the spear a pruning hook, and beat 
the sword into a plow share. And this we belisve it may and will do, but 
never under our present customs. 

It has become quite a popular notion that man is entirely a creature of 
education and of circumstances, and itdoubtless sto a great degree,‘and if 
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so, how important that he be better educated ; and we ought to be willing 
to spend our lives and fortunes to surround our children with a better 
class of circumstances. If our tathers were willing to lay down their lives 
and fortunes to secure for their children liberty, we ought to dono less 
that our children may preserve it. 

It we discover such defects in man, such his deformity in character, it 
becomes us to examine more closely, and discover, if possible, wherein the 
school fails to meet his wants. We regard man as a complex being, hav- 
ing a physical, mental, moral, and religious nature, and that if deprived of 
any of these elements, he is no more man than water is water when de- 
prived of one of its elements. As a watch is destroyed by destroying one 
of its wheels, so man by destroying one of his natures. As a chain is in- 
jured by injuring one of its links, so man by injuring one of his faculties. 
And again, by elevating one link or more in man’s organization, and not 
the whole, we accomplish little or nothing. We therefore must conclude 
that man to fulfill the design of his creation, and enjoy fully the blessings 
in store for humanity, needs a just and equal development of all his facul- 
ties; and yet in our laws and customs we recognize him only as an intel- 
lectual being, and thereby loose almost the whole force of our labor for 
improvement. In our course of education we completely ignore the body. 
We treat it as a child does glass, as if it could not be broken. Necessity 
makes many a strong man, but education none, it only serves to make 
men women, and women helpless infants. Those who move in the open 
air, who labor in the field, or dwell in tents and fight our battles, can not 
be taken as evidence upon this point. We must look to those who have 
been the length and breadth of the public school and college, and among 
these we shall find but few who have been able to endure the course with- 
out material injury. There is really no need of argument upon this point. 
The case is already too evident. The puny hand, the pallid countenance, 
the feeble step, have decided the question. A thousand ghastly forms of 
evil disease walk among us unknown in the forests. One squaw possesses 
actually more strength and power of endurance than five ladies from the 
seminary, but what is worst of all, our system of education has rendered 
the body imbecile, until imbecility is courted as an accomplishment, and for 
a lady to be called strong and robust would be the height of disgrace. To 
be a lady is to be like a plant that grows in a cave, beyond the reach of 
sunshine. To be a gentleman is to make a great display of effeminate 
hands, to loll while sitting in the shade, to possess great horror for hard 
labor, to ever patronize the omnibus lines, and show great signs of fatigue 
on seeing aman chop wood. A singular, strange, but common result of 
our American system of instruction. 

The intellect we give more notice, in fact, it receives almost our entire 
attention, the result of which we discover on sll sides in the greatness of a 
thousand unparalleled projects, and in the success of ten thousand skillful 
inventions, But among the multitude this element in man is but little 
above its horizon. In the time of its principal growth it is placed in the 
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care of youth to be pruned, shaped, and directed by those who know little 
or nothing of its nature or wants. At the very time when the greatest 
skill and profoundest wisdom is needed the least, is sought. Its growth 
is also greatly impeded by neglecting the other element of human nature. 
It is well known that if we shatter the body we shatter the mind. 

We next glance briefly at our treatment of the moral nature. This part 
should be strong; it is the pilot, and without it man is sure a wreck. Our 
laws and customs really require nothing upon this point. A code of laws 
is thrown around the pupil merely to hold him in check as a matter of 
convenience and necessity in this case, as we surround a wolf with iron 
bars to keep the animal at bay, without expecting to change his nature. 
These laws encroach upon the child’s natural liberties, hold him in an un- 
natural and unhealthful position. They are, therefore, repulsive ,to his 
feelings and nature will out. All the rules of the school-room are broken 
day after day, for years. During the first years pupils may spend at least 
five-sixth of their time in gaining their lost liberties by overreaching the 
school laws. Teachers acknowledge themselves strict—incapable of secur- 
ing either willing or unwilling obedience, and it is a great truth that 
should ever be remembered, that in the formation of character, unwilling 
obedience is equal to disobedience. It is well understood that scholars 
desire to transgress, and will at every opportunity. Honesty is not ex- 
pected in the school. The teacher is unable to leavé. the room, or even 
turn the back for any length of time. Children at length become exceed- 
ing skillful in deception, and thus waste years of time in idleness and mis- 
chief behind their little fort, the desk, at the age when to steal a pin will 
have more effect upon the moral character than to steal a gold watch in 
after life. No ox is so stupid that if he break a fence three times a day for 
three weeks, he will not become breechy; no swine that if he opens a 
gate three times a day for three days, will forget the trick ; and if a horse 
but runs away once, he is ever after looked upon with distrust. But chil- 
dren, stupid things, are not supposed to be injured by breaking ten rules 
ten times a day for years. Depend upon it, any teacher who is not able 
to secure obedience, or who does secure obedience merely for his own will, 
or, in other words, who is not able, in a great degree, to secure willing 
obedience, can not raise a school above a nuisance, for an honest fool is 
better than a learned knave. But the question comes, who is sufficient for 
this; who has the wisdom? Most likely any one; youth that will work 
cheap, any body, even low-priced mules, and sucking colts from the East. 
As long as we teach our children to break known laws, we shall have 
what we now have, a people full of law, yet completely lawless. All de- 
nounce profanity, yet more than three-fifths of our male adults use profane 
language. The use of tobacco is stigmatized as a most foul and injurious 
habit, yet more money is expended for tobacco than for schools. Al- 
though the multitude scorn the drunkard and despise the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, yet more is expended for poor whisky and its kindred spirits 
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than would twice support all our schools. All men profess to love honesty 
yet we are surrounded and filled up with gamblers, bribers, the bribed, 
the swindler, lovers of ease, speculators, and in a word, with the multi- 
tude that know the Master’s will but do it not. And we believe that 
this state of things is actually cherished by our schools. 

In these days of advancement that man is designed a religious being is 
rather thought a stale notion. And, indeed, it would not be strange if 
after so much neglect the principle should have dwindled to insignificance. 
It is said that the Egyptian fowls hatched in ovens, loose their instinctive 
love for the mother bird, and the mother bird for the offspring. So men 
seem so long to hgve been hatched in ovens, that they have lost sight of 
their origin and respect for the Creator. But man without respect for the 
Creator, will not properly regard that which is created. That is, he that 
is without religion, is without true morality, and must be more or less a 
clog in the world. Although man without this link in his organization is 
no man, still in the days of childhood, when the heart is easily impressed, 
the teacher passes coldly by it as one who neither knows nor cares wheth, 
er he sows wheat or tares. But some would forbid us to speak in that 
name; sectarianism is the plea. Perhaps because there is sold so much 
poisonous drink we had better forbid our children also pure water, and so 
for fear of sectarianism forbid them the knowledged of God, forbid the 
teacherto call upon the name of God, and acknowledge in prayer Him 
who‘hath given life, who hath covered us with blessings, and surrounded 
us with beauty; perhaps instruct the teacher while he exhibits the beau- 
ties of earth, of ocean, of heaven, while he points to the skill and wisdom 
manifested in the creation of all things, to be silent about their origin, or 
merely call it all the exquisite order of nature. What an opportunity is 
here presented for the teacher, as it were, to breathe into the hearts of 
children, and cause to grow there a sincere respect and love for the Su- 
premMeing. 

But let our customs and systems be so changed, and our teachers so 
elevated, that in our schools children may receive a good physical develop- 
ment, sound intellectual culture, and learn self-reliance and self-govern- 
ment, or, in other words, learn to yield willing obedience to just rules, 
and have the heart filled with a love of Him who gives the daily bread, 
and there will grow in every bosom a soil that will receive the good seed 
and bring forth thirty, sixty, or an hundred fold. 

We believe, therefore, that the harmonious devolopment of man’s entire 
nature should be the motto of every teacher, and the end and aim of every 
system of education. Still this is a work never yet undertaken except in 
isolated cases in private enterprises. The gymnasium changes man from 
an inferior to a superior animal, and fits him for the circus and for war. 
The China and Pharisaic schools, although under the name of religion, are 
mere schools of morality, and produce tyranical hypocritical aristocrats 
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The French school for the intellect produces the infidel philosopher, the 
lovers of ease and fashion, the followers of passion. 

The Jesuit carried the cross and the name of Christ over these prairies 
and through these forests more than two hundred years ago, which to the 
wild tribes proved but little better than the plague. All experience in 
missionary life proves that religion alone will never elevate a nation. 

We, therefore, need no one of these, but a school that will combine all, 
and alike develop all the faculties of the human being. Such a school pro- 
duced a Washington, and the want of such a Burr. 

This is 8 great undertaking, and an end to which we can only approxi- 
mate as we may approximate to human perfection, and no less deserves 
the energy of our lives, for the one is the cause, the other the effect. 

In order to make a beginning in this direction we suggest the following: 

(See September Number of the Journal, page 89.) 





ESSAY ON NORMAL SOHOOLS. 


READ BEFORE THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT PORTAGE, AUGUST 8, 
1858, BY REV. J. B. PRADT, MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RR 
VISION OF THE SOHOOL LAws.”* 


Tue division ot labor, and the special training of individuals for partic- 
ular vocations, though indications of human imperfection, are also char- 
acteristic marks of human civilization. The establishment of institutions 
for the training of teachers, in the larger sense of the term, is not enjirely 
modern. The ancient schools of the Hebrew Prophets and of Christian 
Theology, and, to some extent, those of Heathen Philosophy, come under 
this general head. All seats of Professional Learning, indeed, inasmuch 
as they imply the recognition of law or rule in the instruction they impart 
may be called Normal Schools. But as Common Sonoors, for children of 
all classes, are a peculiar developement of modern civilization and philan- 
thropy, so the Normal School, technically so called, is a necessity which 
has grown out of the Common School. 

The origin of modern schools is deduced by Mr. Barnarp from the be- 
nificent influence of the Christian Religion, to which we may add, that the 
intelligence to perceive their necessity, and to establish them successfully, 
was a result of that great awakening of the human mind which attended 


* The Essay was read as a continuation of the Report on the General Subject en- 
trusted to the Committee; the Report itself not embracing the topic of Normal 
uchools 
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the Reformation. Similar remarks apply to the origin of efforts to pro- 
vide schools with suitable teachers ; and to Germany belongs the honor 
of the first steps, in these asin many other paths of human advancement, 
“ Here,” says the indefatigable laborer in the cause of schools just named, 
“education first assumed the form and name of a science; and the art of 
teaching «nd training children was first taught systematically, in semina- 
ries established for this special purpose. 

The name of Luruer stands conspicuons as a Reformer in Education, as 
well as Religion. In connection with Melancthon, he laid the foundation 
of the school system of Saxony, which was the germ, and has furnished 
substantially the plan of all the German school systems. He directed his 
labors, however, to the improvement of teachers as well as schools, and 
his efforts were continued by Trotzendorf, Sturm, Neander, and various 
others, who established the first institutions known as Normal Schools.— 
These good and learned men, though actuated chiefly by philanthropic 
motives, saw, evidently, also, what many of our modern college doctors 
and men of learning do not seem to perceive,—namely, that the wisest 
systems and widest diffusions of primary instruction, furnish the best 
guaranty for the succeess and honor of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing; that the cause of the common school is the cause of the college and 
the university. Neander was, for forty years, the honored head of the 
University of Ilferdt, and one of the earliest dates which I find affixed to 
the opening of Normal Schools, is that of the one established by him in 
that city, in 1570. The first Normal School in France was opened by La 
Salle, at Rheims, in 1581. 

But these Normal Schools of the 16th century were not Training Schools 
properly so ealled; they were merely model or pattern schools, and were 
designed to instruct persons how to teach, not by precept, but by example. 
Tt also appears that many of the pupils instructed in these schools after- 
wards engaged in teaching. 

The Normal school of the present day, however, though usually having 
connected with it a model school, or school of practice, has for its distin- 
guishing feature the giving of special instruction, to pupil-teachers, in the 
science and art of teaching. But inasmuch as those young persons who 
resort to these schools for this purpose have not usually passed through 
any extended course of previous study, it happens that our existing Nor- 
mal Schools are of a mixed character. The pupil-teacher is still learning 

n their highest stages, those things which he is hereafter to teach, in more 

elementary forms. Such, then, is the second, the present stage of the 
Normal; but which needs for its completion a third phase, which I wil 
hereafter describe. 

The first Normal school, of the ordinary existing type, was established 
by the Philanthropist Franxz, at Halle, early in the 18th century, or more 
than 100 years after the founding of the first Model Schools, by Neander 
and others, and about 150 years ago, The School at Halle has been fol- 
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lowed by many others in Germany, until there are now in that country in- 
cluding Prussia, not less than one hundred and twenty-five. 

By asingular coincidence, the first Training School for teachers in 
France, was established at Rheims in 1794; but after an interval of more 
than 200 years from the opening of the model school in the same town by 
La Salle. Itis also a noticeable fact that this training school was designed, 
not for ordinary teachers, but for the education of professors for Colleges 
and the higher Seminaries, This was a long stride in advance, and one 
that may furnish us with a valuable hint. The first school in France for 
the training of elementary teachers was opened sixteen years later, at 
Strasburg, and was borrowed, probably, from German example. It is but 
just to observe, however, that the sagacious mind of Bonaparte had _per- 
ceived the importance of these institutions, and that they were compre- 
hended in his plans of public education. At the present time, the number 
of Normal schools in France is about one hundred. Switzerland, long 
noted for her enlightened interest in public education, has, in efficient op- 
eration, not less than thirteen Normal Schools. Holland, Sweden, and 
Denmark also have similar institutions. Their introduction into England 
took place in 1805. There are now in the British Islands upwards of forty, 
No enlightened country of Europe, indeed, is without them. The Normal 
School is there regarded as an indispensable part of every efficient system 
of education. There are in Europe, at this time, about three hundred 
such schools. Even despotic Russia, which had scarcely emerged from 
barbarism when Shakspeare and Milton wrote, has taken far more decided 
steps than we yet have done, to provide her schools with suitable teachers. 

In this country, Normal Schools are of a much more recent establish- 
ment than in Europe, and are much lass widely diffused. As Massachu- 
setts was the first among our States to provide common schools for her 
children, so she was the first to institute measures to provide her schools 
with competent teachers. The first Normal School on this continent was 
opened at Lexington, Mass., in 1839; and that enlightened State has now 
four such schools, two of them being for females only. New York fol- 
lowed Massachusetts, and established a Normal School at Albany in 1844 ; 
Connecticut one at New Britain in 1850; Michigan one at Ypsilanti in 
1853; Rhode Island one at Providence in 1854 ; New Jersey one in 1855; 
Kentucky one in 1856, and Illinois one in 1857; and other States are 
taking preliminary steps in the same direction. As yet, however, the 
number of such institutions is totally inadequate to the wants of the 
schools. The amount of provision needed to supply their wants will be 
noticed in another place. It shoald not be forgotten, in this connection, 

that several of our large cities have moved in this matter. Philadelphia 
in particular, whose system of public education is very efficient, has, long 
gince, made good provisions for the instruction of her teachers. 

The British Provinces to the north of us are also awake to the impor- 
tance of Normal Schools. One of the best schools of the kind on the 
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continent is to be found at Toronto, in Oanada West, and was established 
in 1847. Two experimental training schools were opened in New Bruns- 
wick in 1848, and united in one permanent institution in 1850. There is 
a similar school in Canada East, and of quite recent establishment, in 
Prince Edward’s Island. Indeed, British America, in proportion to her 
population, is better supplied with Normal Schools than our own States. 

Thus far I have noticed only those schools which have been founded as 
State or public institutions, and by the aid, wholly or in part, of appropri- 
ations of public money. In some instances, as in Massachusetts and New 
Jersey, private munificence and local liberality have renderec further as- 
sistance. In Ohio we have examples of a different kind. Two Normal 
Schools have been opened there under the patronage and control of the 
State Teachers’ Association; and one of them, the McNeely School, by 
the aid, in part, of the munificence of the gentleman whose name it bears. 
Pennsylvania has provided, by legislative endowment, for a magnificent 
system of twelve Normal Schools, the State being divided into twelve Nor- 
mal Districts for that purpose. The success of the plan depends, however, 
for its realization, upon the enlisting of private enterprise and local liber- 
ality. Thus far the plan promises well. Several schools are understood to 
be nearly ready for recognition as State Institutions. 

The whole number of Normal Schools in the United States is about 
twenty; and these exhibit no great variety in their internal organization, 
and no radical difference from those of Europe, It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that, in establishing Normal Schools in our own State, we can profit- 
ably depart very widely from plans which are based upon an experience 
of a hundred and fifty years. Nevertheless, the wise builder conforms his 
structure somewhat to the circumstances in which heis placed; and in re- 
constructing and enlarging our Common School System, in this as in other 
respects, it will be well for us to be governed by the same rule. 

One of the most obvious defects in the practical results of our schools is 
that they do not furnish any adequate amount or course of discipline and 
instruction for our youth. There are exceptions, indeed, in some of our 
cities and villages; but we need everywhere, and accessible to all our, 
youth, not only such schools as impart the primary elements of learning, 
but those which carry the pupil forward at last to the point where pro- 
fessional education begins; schools where they shall come in contact with 
the awakening influences of science, and, above all, where they shall re- 
ceive such a training as shall fit them, in some degree, with the blessing 
of heaven, to comprehend and fulfil the duties of after life. A plan for 
the general introduction of such schools has been submitted by a commit- 
which has just reported to this body. 

But these schools must be supplied with high-trained and well trained, 
Christian, gentlemanly teachers; teachers who shall occupy a position, 
second only to that of the teachers of religion; and far more honorable 
than that of those so called religious teachers who descend from the dig- 
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nity and sacred functions of their place to dabble in the dirty and turbid 
pool of partizan politics. 

Now, to furnish such teachers we need a Normal School of a corres- 
pondingly high character ; a school that should be founded and munifi- 
cently endowed by the State. We need such a school far more than we 
need more expanded halls at tne Capital of the State, where venal legisla- 
tors and corrupt voters may succumb to bribery, and destroy the credit 
and prosperity of the Commonwealth. Weneed such teachers that they 
may impress upon the young the conviction that moral integrity is infi- 
nitely more important than intellectual greatness or worldly success; and 
that they may aid in forming the minds of our future legislators aad ru- 
lers to manliness and virtue. 

Even for the present supply of our principal teachers, we are obliged in 
some measure, to look abroad; and we ought at once to have in training 
our Own young men and women, who have the gift and call of the teacher, 
to supply the greatly increased demand for superior teachers that will 
arise during the next few years. 

It may be said, indeed, that we should improve the more elementary 
features of our schools before we attempt to establish an extensive system 
of high schools. To this it may be replied, that a majority of our youth 
now go from home, or resort to private schools for those advantages which 
the public schools do not generally afford; and that a still larger number 
are repressed in intellectual and moral development, because they soon go 
as far as their teacher can go with them, and have no higher advantages 
at theireommand. Moreover, there is needed precisely this agency in 
connection with a proper corps of school officers throughout the State, to 
develope and form a proper school sentiment, or what the Germans call 
“ school-obligation,” and to effect the needed improvements in the primary 
schools. It may be true, in a certain sense, as remarked by the present 
Secretary of the Board of Education in Massachusetts, that our common 
schools are, in the long run, what the people choose to make them; but 
at the same time, a great reflex influence is produced by enlightened school 
officers and teachers. 

But the schools which we have exhibit many defects. With a few ex- 
ceptions, in our larger towns, pupils of all ages and degrees of advance- 
ment are instructed by one and the same teacher; and these teachers, in 
a majority of cases, are but poorly qualified for the duties which they un- 
dertake to discharge. 

The general introduction of high schools would have an immediate in 
fluence in remedying these defects. First, it would, in some degree, grade 
the schools. The advanced pupils of all the local districts being collected 
in a central high school, the younger pupils would be left by themselves- 
It may be held that the progress of enlightenment would at the same time 
abolish our apologies for school-houses, increase the size and diminish the 
number of the local districts, and divide the schools into two departments 
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in separate rooms, under different teachers. These schools should uni- 
formly be taught by females; not because it might be possible to procure 
their services for less money, but because they are best fitted to be the 
instructors of children.* 

The central High School should also, in a certain sense, be a 
Normal School forthe town. At proper intervals the local teachers should 
assemble under the principal teacher for mutual instruction and sympathy 
while the smaller children of the neighborhood, gathered in primary and 
secondary departments, in the high-school edifice, should, at all times, con- 
stitute a model school for the guidance of the other schools in the town. 
Under a system like this the desire to teach would be more readily awa- 
kened, and an aptitude for the calling more readily discovered, among the 
pupils themselves. This desire should be encouraged; especially, by al- 
lowing such pupils, as advanced members of the high school, to join the 
teachers’ class of the town. 

But all this, though it would greatly improve both the schools and their 
teachers, would not accomplish all that is necessary. The teachers of our 
primary schools should be well trained for their work. No mistake can 
be greater than to suppose that a person who has just ceased to be a child, 
who has mastered but the elements of learning, and gained no experience 
in the world, is fitted to teach a primary school. Such a person may use- 
fully aid the child, indeed, in learning to read and write; but to impart 
even the elements of learning properly, requires wisdom and experience; 
and when we reflect that this is the least part of the teacher’s office; that 
the discipline of mind and heart which the child receives, is the impor- 
tant consideration ; that the moral influence and example of the teacher, 
for good or evil, is almost indelible; we shall, readily admit that it is of 
the utmost consequence into whose hands we consign our children, and 
cannot but feel that she who is daily to supply the place of parent to the 
gathered lambs of many a domestic flock, should be possessed of rare 
gifts, and well trained for her place. 

It is not necessary, however, that this class of teachers should possess 
the same order and degree of scientific attainments, or even strictly pro- 
fessional acquirements, as those in higher schools, He who is to fabricate 
the delicate watch spring, or surgeon’s instrument, although he may re- 
quire peculiar firmness of muscle, and steadiness of nerve, does not, there- 
fore, require to have learned, also, how to forge anchors, or to construct a 


*The reader is referred to Mr. Palmer’s Prize Essay on the subject of Central 
High Schools, and to the plans recommended by Mr. Mann and Mr. BARNARD. Quo- 
tations from these documents will be found in first annual Report of the first State 
Superintendent, Hon. E, Roor. 
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steam engine. I do not intend to imply that primary school teachers 
should not be highly educated, but that they do not absolutely require a 
knowledge of all science, or of all the details of teaching branches beyond 
their sphere. But were it otherwise, it is in vain to expect that teachers 
of the highest qualifications in these respects can be obtained for anything 
like the compensation offered, or likely to be paid, for years to come, in 
our primary district schools. 

We need, therefore, training schcols for our primary teachers. One 
Institution in the State will suffice to supply, for years to come, the high- 
trained permanent teachers needed in our higher schools; but one Insti- 
tution can never supply our primary schools. Many hundreds of new 
teachers annually enter the field, and the number is constantly increasing 
with the population of our State. This rapid accession of new recruits 
among the female teachers is explained by the fact that after an average 
service of perhaps five years, marriage introduces them to the sacred du- 
ties of domestic life; while our male teachers, in the rural districts, gen- 
erally take up the business only as a temporary employment. It is not 
to be expected, in the nature of things, that this class of teachers should 
bestow as great an amout of time and expense upon personal education as 
those who design to become permanent teachers. Still, there is a large 
class, especially of female teachers, who would gladly improve their quali- 
fications; and increased interest in education, and that advance of com- 
pensation, which school improvement always brings about, would increase 
the desire and effort of teachers to improve. 

We need, therefore, as a part of an improved school system, a series of 
Normal Schools to accommodate this class of teachers; schools of the 
same mixed character as those already established in other States. We 
need, not one or two, but several such schools. In those parts of Europe 
where Normal schools are most fully developed, as in Prussia, Hanover, 
and Switzerland, there is one such school to about every 250,000 inhabit- 
ants. But, in those countries, teaching is far more a permanent profession 
than with us, and the supply of qualified teachers is equal to the demand. 
But, with us, one school for every 100,000 inhabitants would no more than 
meet our wants, On this basis we need at once at least six schools for 
teachers in Wisconsin, aside from an institution of a higher order for the 
State at large. 

How shall these schools be provided? We can scarcely expect that the 
State will very soon create them; but from the examples turnished in 
other quarters, we may, perhaps hope that local liberality and private en- 
terprise can be enlisted in behalf of this work. And why may we not 
imitate the example of Pennsylvania, and after dividing the State into a 
suitable number of Normal School Districts, invite this liberality and en- 
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terprise, in connection with a moderate State patronage, and under suita- 
ble legislative control? Let a general law authorize the formation of cor- 
porations for this purpose, or the assumption of the Normal character by 
schools, snitably located, now in being. 

We have an approximation toward this plan already. We have provis- 
ions for Normal departments in institutions already existing, and the State 
gives certain aid and encouragement, or certain conditions. It is not tobe 
concealed, however, that the law, as it now stands, opens a door to cupid- 
ity. What we wantis not a Normal School law so loose as to induce 
every college, and academy, and high school in the State to seek, and so 
loosely interpreted as to enable them to gain a portion of the school fund, 
without rendering an equivalent service in return; but we want a half- 
dozen or more institutions that shall, in some just and honest sense of the 
term, be Teachers’ Seminaries ; schools, the leading featare of which shall 
be the Normal feature ; the leading object of which shall be to prepare 
young persons for the school room; while atthe same time they shall fur- 
nish sound and wholesome academic instruction.* 

Such schools can be called into existence by the joint action of teachers 
and the friends of education, and such moderate aid from the State as will 
simply put such schools on a par with other schools that have an endow- 
ment. It is better for the Normal pupil to pay a moderate price for his 
advantages than to receive them gratuitously; but, at the same time, let 
public aid and private munificence make those advantages of the most 
thorough and efficient character. 

It may be thought that such schools—Normal Academies they may be 
called—would interfere with ordinary academies. I meet this objection 
by simply taking the ground that Normal Academies, besides subserving 
this primary end, would better answer the purposes of ordinary acade- 
mies than those institutions do themselves. One great defect of our com- 
mon seminaries is, that they impart a kind of sciolism, instead of true 
science. There is no sufficiently definite and practical object sought to be 
accomplished. If in all the instruction given in schools, the object kept 
in view was, not only to impart knowledge, but to show, also, how to im- 
part that knowledge in turn, the instruction would be far more practical 
and fruitful than it now is. And this is all important; for knowledge, 
like money, is of little use except as it is putin circulation. Ido not by 
any means, however, subscribe to the utilitarian notion of the age, that no 


* Tt would seem to an intelligent observer of educational matters that the experi- 
ment of endeavoring to obtain a supply of teachers from Academic Institutions found- 
ed for entirely different purposes, by paying them money to form a “ Normal Depart 
ment,” or Teachers’ Class, has been too effectually tried, and too decidedly condemned 
in the State of New York and elsewhere, to warrant its repetition in Wisconsin. 
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acquisition is valuable unless it can be put to a direct and obvious use 
which decries the classics, because men are not expectedi talk in Greek 
and Latin; but what I mean is, that man, being a social creatare, one end 
of a proper education, is to cultivate the power of expression. What aman 
learns he should know to communicate to others. Without this power 
imparted, the discipline of the school and college is too much like the ef- 
fort of a certain youth to acquire the art of swimming by sprawling him- 
self upon a table and imitating the motions of a frog in a basin of water, 
but never venturing into the element himself. 

Another reason for establishing Normal Academies, is furnished in the 
fact that a large proportion of the pupils who resort to our common acad- 
emies and seminaries, especially young women, do so with the expectation 
of teaching, and with the purpose of qualifying themselves for that work. 
Let this expectation be met. Let discrimination and experiment sift out 
those who really have the teacher’s gift, and let them receive the more 
technical instruction needed for their vocation; but, at the same time, let 
all who will enjoy that definite and peculiar instruction which is found, 
and tound only, in the Normal School; or, at least, which none but those 
who teach according to the true normal idea, ever impart. 

Whoever has bestowed reflection upon the subject will have noticed that, 
other things being equal, those persons are most successful and useful in 
the various professions and duties of life who have been successful and ac- 
ceptable school teachers. The reason of this is obvious. Both the theory 
and the practice of the teacher’s vocation is useful for all after life. It is 
no objection, therefore, to a school, even for ordinary purposes, but, on 
the contrary, a decided recommendation that it is technically a Norman 
Scwoot. 

I am not alone in this opinion. Mr. Ryrrson, long the able head of the 
School Department of Canada West, says, in his last report, in reply to the 
complaint that teachers educated at the Normal School do not always con- 
tinue to teach, “In whatever position or relation of Jife a Normal teacher 
may be placed, his or her training at the Normal School cannot fail to con- 
tribute to their usefulness.” Mr. Hickox, the State Superintendant of 
Pennsylvania, in reply to an inquiry as to his views on this point, says, in 
a letter this hour received: “I regard it [a Normal course] as decidedly 
better, even for those not designing to teach, than the ordinary course 
furnished in an Academy. There can be no doubt of this if training, as 
well as the acquisition of knowledge, be regarded as indispensable to a 
tinue and liberal education; andif as Dr. Mason once remarked, the ob- 
ject is to make the mind of the pupil “‘a fountain instead of a receiver.” 
The general and by no means ill-founded complaint against the ‘ educa- 
tion” of the present day is, that itis crude, superficial, and not readily 
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available in practical life. True normal instruction will produce essen- 
tially different fruits for all purposes. 

Normal School teachers I find incline to similar opinions. Mr. J. P. 
Wickersham, Principal of the Lancaster County (Pa.) Normal institute, in 
a letter to me, says: “I have for some time been drifting towards the con- 
clusion that the course of instruction found best for the latter [teachers] 
cannot but be advantageous to the former [ordinary pupils]. Besides, it 
is an important principle, applicable here, that one of the best ways to learn 
a thing well is to learn how to teach it.” Prof. F. A. Allen, of the West- 
chester, [Pa.] Normal School, also says: ‘ The academic course of instruc- 
tion in a Normal School is far preferable to that in any other institution, 
This opinion is founded upon experience of my own. If all study were 
pursued as if it were to be taught, it would be far better understood.” 
These views are corroborated by the best practical teachers with whom I 
have conversed. In Prussia no person is admitted as a candidate for the 
sacred ministry who has not attended at least a six months’ course of lec- 
ture and exercises on ‘* Pedagogy,” or school-teaching. 

It would be a great benefit, then, not only to public education, but in 
every way, if we had a dozen Normal Schools scattered through the State. 
They would soon become, not only the most useful, but the most popular 
and most frequented academic institutions which we have among us. 

But the formation of such schools must be a work of time. It is desir- 
able, therefore, to set on foot some agency that will immediately bring the 
whole mass of our teachers in contact with the means of improvement; 
and there seems to be no more possible way of doing this than by the crea- 
tion of the office of County Superintendent of Schools, and provision for a 
system of annual, or semi-annual Normal Institutes, to be held in each 
county, or other Superintendent District, and under the direction of the 
proper Superintendent. It may be doubtful how soon the Legislature can 
be induced to grant endowments for normal} schools; but they can hardly 
refuse to grant at once a moderate allowance for teachers’ institutes, and 
inasmuch as it will be found very difficult to call at once into the field a 
corps of county superintendents, all of whom, or a majority of whom, will 
be competent to give all needful instruction in these institutes, therefore, 
if the Legislature will also provide for the appointment of an itinerant 
Normal Faculty, to act in concert with the County Superintendents, the 
chain of agencies, immediate snd prospective, fur the improvement of our 
teachers, and through them the elevation of the schools would be tolerably 
complete. 

In conclusion, then, it only remains for me to recapitulate the severay 
agencies, beginning with the most humble and most feasible, which go to 
make up a practicableand needful PLAN OF NORMAL INSTRUCTION, 
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1st. Model instruction in a model school connected with the high school 
of each town, or other high school district, together with suitable encour- 
agement to pupils who aspire to become teachers. 

2d. Efforts at self-improvemont, in Town Associations of Teachers, 
assembling weekly at the central school, under the direction of the Princi- 
pal of the High School. 

8d. Semi-annual Institutes, held under the direction of the County Su- 
perintendent, and aided by the State. 

4th. An Itinerant Normal Faculty, who, in conjunction with the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, shall give instruction in the Institutes. 

5th. Normal Academies, furnishing a thorough academic or disciplin- 
ary course of instruction, but aiming especially to impart both the general 
and technical ability to teach. 

6th. A Normal School of a high order, as a State Institution, and form- 
ing one of the several schools that make up a complete university. 





AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts Association originated in a Convention held in New York city, 
August 30th, 1855, and annual meetings have since been held at Spring- 
field in 1856, and at Albany in 1857. The last meeting was at Norwich, 
Conn., August 18th and 19th, during the session of the American Institute 
of Instruction. A Constitution, prepared by a Committee appointed a 
year previous, was presented by Prof, Alpheus Crosby, and was adopted, 
with some modifications. 

After a free discussion, the Association was fully organized, and meas- 
ures were initiated which, it is believed, will secure its permanence an¢ 
efficiency. The importance of such an Association was forcibly urged by 
the President, Wm. F. Phelps, of Trenton, N. J., J. W. Buckley, of New 
York, Prof. Alpheus Crosby, Geo. N. Bigelow, and J. W. Dickinson, of 
Mass., Prof. N. W. Camp, of Coun., Richard Edwards, of St. Louis, and 
others. 

The Normal School system jis still new in thiscountry. It is not yet 
quite twenty years since the oldest Normal School in America (that now 
at Framingham, Mass.) was established. Their number has multiplied 
very rapidly within a few years, and no former year has witnessed the 
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foundation of so many of these important institutions as the last year. 
They are no longer an experiment. In Massachusetts, where they have 
been most thoroughly tested, and where time has developed their results 
most fally, they have been steadily advancing in public confidence, as the 
people have become more practically acquainted with the actual working 
of the system, and its influence upon the public schools. Among other in- 
Gications of this growing sentiment may be mentioned the fact that the 
aggregate attendance in the four Normal Schools of Massachusetts, is now 
greater than at any former period. 

The Normal School is now regarded, widely through the country, as in- 
dispensable to every complete system of public instruction. They are al- 
ready established in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota, and in the cities of Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Newark, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, and others. The next Legislature of Missouri will 
probably establish a Normal School, and measures are in progress which 
promise similar results at an early day in other States. 

In view of the recent origin and rapid increase of our Normal Schools, 
and the consequent want of a mature personal experience in their manage- 
ment, it is essential to their highest efficiency that their instructors should 
maintain an association for professional improvement. 

Many fundamental points in reference to the distinctive character and 
specific aim of the Normal School, the methods of instruction, the terms 
of admission, the length of the prescribed course of study, the prominence 
given to the theory and art of teaching, etc., demand investigation. A 
comparison of views on these and other equally important questions, bring- 
ing together the results of the varied experience of those actually in the 
work in different parts of the country, where different methods are adopt- 
ed, can not but render a valuable service to the cause of Normal School 
Instruction. 

The next meeting of the Association will oscupy two days, and will be 
held in July next, at Trenton, New Jersey. The exercises will consist of 
lectures, essays, and discussions. 

By order of the Association. 
SaxonvILLE, Mass., 1858, B. G. Norturup, Secretary. 


— 





Kerr Busy.—There is nothing like keeping busy, if you would avoid 
that most terrible of all fiends, Ennui. The Count de Caylus, a French 
nobleman, who might have been wholly idle, took to engraving gems, and 
when asked his reason, answered, “I engrave, that I may not hang my. 
self,” 
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NORMAL SOHOOL, 


Ir is gratifying to the Board of Regents of Normal Schools of the State 
to be able to say that the Board were so fortunate as to secure the attend- 
ance of the Hon. Henry Barnard, of Conn., at their meeting on the 5th 
inst. A resolution was unanimously passed at this meeting tendering to 
Mr. Barnard the office of agent of the Board in preparing and carrying out 
acomplete and thorough system of Normal instruction, in all of its branches 
and departments, so as to reach, by its Cirect influence, every school dis- 
trict in the State. Mr. Barnard has not yet accepted the position, al- 
though the Board have strong hopes that he may be induced to do so. He 
has, however, consented to prepare a system or plan of operations for the 
Board, aud for this special work we know of no other man so thoroughly 
and eminently qualified. 

If Mr. Barnard should finally be induced to make our State his home, 
and devote his e :ergies to the cause of general education, Wisconsin may 
look forward with confidence to a day not distant, when she shall stand in 
the iront rank in ali that pertains to an enlarged, sound, thorough and 
universal system ot education. Under the liberal patronage of our Leg- 
islature, avd guided by such a man as Mr. Barnard, this result can not 
fail to follow. 

Provision was made at this meeting for visiting the Institutions, mak- 
ing application for a participation in the Normal Fund, and a resolution 
was also passed requesting all such Institutions to notify the Secretary of 
this Board of their intentions privr to the 20th day of November next. 
We hope to be able soon to announce the acceptance by Mr. Barnard of 
the important office to which he has been elected by this Bo:rd. 

Mantson, October 11th. 1828. J. T, CLARK, Secretary. 





A Sianper Rerutep.—A clergyman was charged with having violently 
dragged his wife from a revival meeting, and compelled her to go home 
with him. The clergyman let the story travel along until he had a fair 
opportunity to give it a broadside. Upon being charged with the offense 
he replied as follows : 

“In the first place, I have never attempted to influence my wife in her 
views, nor a choice of a meeting. Secondly—my wife has never attend- 
ed any of the revival meetings in Lowell. In the third place—I have 
never attended any of the meetings for any purpose whatever. To con- 
clude—neitrer my wife nor myself have any inclination to go to these 
meetings. Finally—I never had a wife.” 
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OPINIONS, ETC,, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
(Continued from the October Number.) 


Q. Have the District Board a right to examine a teacher ? 

A. A District Board has the right to make an examination by them a 
pre-requisite for obtaining their schools; but they have no power to legal- 
ly examine teachers. If they insist on such an examination, a good teacher 
will cheerfully comply. 

@. Can a teacher make a contract conditional upon his receiving a cer- 
tificate ? 

A. No contract is binding upon a district made with an unqualified 
teacher, as the law expressly declares that none but qualified teachers shall 
be employed. If, however, the district employ such a teacher, and he se- 
cures a certificate before he begins school, the contract will be binding 
upon the district, if they allow him to go on with his duties, 

Q. Ina Ingh school, acting under a special law, supposing the princi- 
pal to be a qualified teacher, and supposing he hires his assistant teachers, 
the Board contracting to pay him so much for teaching the entire school, 
is it necessary that the assistants thus employed be qualified according to 
the usual manner ? 

A, The law looks to who teaches the school, not to who pays them; so 
that all teachers employed must be qualified, and there is no possible way 
of evading it. All assistants, then, however hired or paid, must be quali- 
fied. 

Q. If the Town Superintendent annuls the certificate of a teacher, is 
his contract with the district binding ? 

A, It is not—the contract pre-supposing the teacher to have a certifi- 
cate. If he does not keep himself legally “qualified,” the district is not 
held by its contract. 


APPORTIONMENT, ETO. 

Q. If a district be divided before the apportionment is made, can the 
new district, or the part attached to another district, share the money ap, 
portioned to the old district ? 

A, If any district be divided after the annual report and before the 
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apportionment is made, the new district, or the district receiving any por- 
tion of the old district, is entitled to its proper share of the school money, 
so that the apportionment shall be equal in all the districts. 

Q. Is a district entitled to count until September 10th, in order to 
make out three months school? 

A. The lawis, that districts, to be entitled to public money, must have 
had a school for three months during the year ending at the date of the 
report, z.e., September Ist. 

Q. If it can be proved that the report of the District Clerk was made 
in due season, and unaccountably lost before it reached the Town Superin- 
tendent, would not the district be entitled to public money ? 

A, It would not; as the apportionment is entirely based upon reports 
and as all the money is apportioned so that no mistakes can be rectified, 
If the Town Superintendent should apportion money to any such district, 
he would be liable on his bond. 

Q. In making the apportionment, can the Town Superintendent alter 
the reports of District Clerks, if he knows them to be erroneous ? 

A, He can not, as he is not supposed, in law, to know any thing about 
the districts except through the reports of the Clerks, The reports must 
be his guide, and if they are incorrect, the blame rests upon the Clerks; 
and if they are wilfully false, the law prescribes the penalty. 

@. If moneys are uncalled for, what shall the Town Superintendent do 
with them? 

A, Keep them until the next apportionment, and add them to the 
whole amount to be apportioned. 

Q. In case a town raises a special school tax (not the tax levied by the 
Oounty Board) shall the Town Superintendent apportion it according to 
the number of scholars ? 

A, The money received from the State, and the amount required by 
law to be raised by the towns in order to obtain this public money, is to 
be apportioned according to the number of scholars in each district ; but 
any other taxes raised are to be apportioned according to the assessment 
-of each district. 

Q. Incase a district uses the public money for other purposes than 
hiring qualified teachers, or uses some of it thus, will they forfeit their ap- 
portionment if they have paid their teachers from other funds? 

A. The law reads, “ No moneys shall be apportioned to any district or 
part of a district, unless it shall appear by the report thereof, * * * * 
that all school moneys received during that year from the School Fund 
-have been applied to the payment of the wages of such teacher.” The ob. 
ect of the law is to guard the School Fund by devoting it to one especial 
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purpose, and any diversion of the Fund will be sufficient cause for with- 
holding it in future. Still this must be taken with some allowance; as, 
for instance, if a district does not divert the funds, nor quite exhaust them 
in the payment of the teacher, it would not forfeit their share in the next 
apportionment. Still, it is best to put a strict construction upon the law 
in all cases, 

Q. In case a District Olerk, by mistake, makes an erroneous report, how 
can it be corrected? 

A, The proper way is to refund the money to the State Treasurer, ac- 
companied by a statement of the case. 

Q. How much has the County Treasurer a right to deduct from the ap- 
portionment for fees ? 

A. Two per cent. If, however, the Supervisors fix a less rate, the fees 
will be less. The maximum, however, is two per cent. 


DISTRIOT OFFICERS—POWERS AND DUTIES. 

Q. How shall the Board pay for repairs of the school-house? 

A. They can pay it themselves, and wait for the district to pay them, 
which they will be obliged to do, or arrange the matter in any manner sat- 
isfactorily. 

Q. How shall the Town Superintendent know whether the person 
claiming to be District Treasurer, is really such officer? 

A. It would be advisable for the Clerk of each district to report the 
names of all officers elected to the Town Superintendent. The Superin- 
tendent can take any means he sees fit to identify the officers, 

Q. Ifthe other members of the Board forbid the Town Superintendent 
to pay the money to the Treasurer, is he to be guided by such action? 

A. The Board have no right or authority to give such direction. If 
the Treasurer is properly qualified, he must apply for and receive the ap- 
portionment. 

Q. Is a contract made by the Clerk, and endorsed by the Director, 
binding if made with the wife of one of the parties ? 

A. Certainly. The husband is unknown in an ofticer of a corporation. 
Still, in such a case, to avoid difficulty, it would be well to secure the en- 
dorsement of the entire Board. 

@. Can the District Board delegate authority to hire teachers to an- 
other party ? 

A, They can not. A private individual may grant a puwer of an at- 
torney, but an officer of a corporation can not delegate his official author- 
ity. 

Q. Can a District Board hire teachers beyond their own term of office ? 

A, A District Board is a corporation, and like any other corporation, 
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can bind their successors in office by any contract within the provisions of 
law, which they may see fitto make. Such a contract would not be bind- 
4ng unless the district subsequently ratified it, if it was for a longer period 
than the vote of the district authorizes. 

Q. Can the District Board locate a school-house? 

A, This matter belongs exclusively to the district, and should be de- 
cided by a vote by ayes and noes, and entered at length upon the records. 

@. Oana clerk report children from contiguous undistricted territory ? 

A. He can not, as children in undistricted territory are not entitled to 
public money. . 

Q. If five legal voters sign a call for a special meeting, is it obligatory 
upon the Clerk to call the meeting if he considers the meeting to be called 
for an illegal purpose ? 

A, The Olerk has no discretion in the matter, nor is it his province to 
decide upon matters to be brought before the district. He must call the 
meeting whenever requested by five legal voters. 

@. Can the Town Superintendent alter a district at any time within 
two years without following the forms of law, basing his action on the 
law which says that a district shall be legally organized after two years? 

A, A district is fally organized when it has elected officers, and begun 
to live, and when thus organized, it must be treated in all respects like 
any other district. 

Q. Supposing a district is altered July ist, to take effect in three 
months, how shall the report be made out—of the district as divided or 
not? 

A, Make the report as though no action had been had—in other words, 
report districts as they are at the time of the date of the report. 

Q. Ifthe Treasurer does not execute his bond, but fullfils the duties of 
his office, what must be done? 

A. Have him file his bond immediately, or else declare his office vacant. 
Legally a Treasurer can not file his bond after ten days have expired since 
his election, but in cases where he has satisfactorily discharged his duties, 
it might be well to allow him to file his bond, and appointment either by 
the Board or by the Town Superintendent at the same time. 


ALTERATION AND FORMATION OF DISTRIOTS. 
Q. Ifadistrict is formed, such formation to take effect in three months, 
when should the first meeting be called ? 
A. Not until their organization takes effect. Any action before the 
order takes effect, would be illegal and void. 
Q. In case a district is ran through by a town {line, upon the forma- 
tion of a new town, how is it to be managed? 
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A. Insuch cases the Town Superintendents of their respective towns 
can either at once redistrict the territory, or suffer it to be a joint district, 
subject to the same supervision as other joint districts. 

@. Can territory be added to a joint district without the consent of all 
Town Superintendents concerned ? 


A, It can not, as it amounts to an alteration. 


REPORTS. 


Q. How are District Clerks to obtain the financial statement required 
to be made in their report, as the Treasurer does not make his report until 
two weeks later ? 

A. The Treasurer should always keep the finances of the district in a 
condition to be at once seen. He should keep the books with care, so 
that by a few minutes inspection the Clerk coald ascertain the condition 
of the district at the time of making his report. In no case should the fig- 
ures be taken from the Treasurer’s report of the previous yesr. 


Compiled from the records of the Department, by 


8. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent, 





SCHOOL ILAWS. 
NOTICE TO DISTRICT CLERKS AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Town Superintendents, if they have not already been supplied, will ap- 
ply to their respective Clerks of the Board of Supervisors for their neces- 
sary supply of School Laws; and the District Olerks will apply to their 
respective Town Superintendents. 


LYMAN O. DRAPER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 
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Home Department. 





EXTRAOTS FROM THE AUTOORAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


Tar Mountains AND THE OokAN.—I have lived by the sea-shore, and 
by the mountains. No, I am not going to say which is best. The one 
where your place is is the place for you. But this difference there is: you 
can domesticate mountains, but the sea is fere nature, You may have & 
hut, or know the owner of one, on the mountain-side; you see a light 
half way up its ascent in the evening, and you know there is a home, 
and you might share it. You have noted certain trees, perhaps; you 
know the particular zone where the hemlocks look so black in October, 
when the maples and beeches have faded. All its reliefs and intaglios 
have electrotyped themselves in the medallions that hang round the walls 
of your memory’s chamber. The sea remembers nothing; it is feline. It 
licks your feet—its huge flanks purr very pleasantly for you; but it will 
crack your bones, and eat you, for all that, and wipe the crimson from 
its jaws as if nothing had happened. The mountains give their lost chil- 
dren berries and water, the sea mocks their thirst and lets them die. The 
mountains have a grand, stupid, loveable tranquility; the sea has a fascin- 
ating, treacherous intelligence. The mountains lie about like huge rumin- 
ants, their broad backs awful to look upon, but safe to handle; the sea 
smooths its silver scales until you can not see their joints—but their shin- 
ing is that of a snake’s belly after all. In deeper suggestiveness I find as 
great a difference. The mountains dwarf mankind and foreshorten the 
procession of its long generations. The sea drowns out humanity and 
time; it has no sympathy with either, for it belongs to eternity, and of 
that it sings its monotonous song forever and ever. 

Yet I should love to have a little box by the sea-shore. I should love 
to gaze out on the wild feline element from a front window of my own, 
just as I should love to look on a caged panther, and see it stretch its shin- 
ing length, and tl:en curl over and lap its smooth sides, and by-and-by be- 
gin to lash itself into rage and show its white teeth and spring at its bars, 
and howl the cry of its mad, but, to me, harmless fury. And then—to 
look at it with that inward eye—who does not love to shuffle off time and 
its concerns at intervals—to forget who is President and who is Governor, 
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what race he belongs to, what language he speaks, which golden-headed 
najl of the firmament his particular planetary system is hung upon, and 
listen to the great liquid metronome as it beats solemn measure, steadily 
swinging when the solo or duet of human life begun, and to swing just as 
steadily after the human chorus has died out, and man is a fossil on its 
shores. 


Narvre.—I know don’t anything sweeter than this leaking in of Nature 
through all the cracks in the walls and floors of cities, You heap up a 
million tons of hewen rocks on a square mile or two of earth which was 
green once. The trees look down from the hill-sides and ask each other, 
as they stand on tip-toe— What are these people about?” And the small 
herbs at their feet look up and whisper back—“ We will go and see.” So 
the small herbs pack themselves up in the least possible bundles, and 
wait unti] the wind steals to them at night and whispers—“‘ Come with 
me.” Then they go softly with it into the great city—one to a cleft in 
the pavement, one to a spout on the roof, one to a seam ia the marbles 
over a rich gentleman’s bones, and one to the grave without a stone,'where 
nothing but a man is buried— and there they grow, looking down on the 
generations of men from mouldy roofs, looking up from between the less- 
trodden pavements, looking out through iron cemetery-railings. Listen 
to them, when there is only a light breath stirring, and you will hear 
them saying to each other—“ Wait awhile!” The words run along the 
telegraph of those narrow green lines that border the roads leading from 
the city, until they reach the slope of the hills, and the trees repeat in low 
murmurs to each other— Wait awhile!” By-and-by the flow of life in 
the streets ebbs, and the old leafy inhabitants—the smaller tribes always 
in front—saunter in, one by one, very careless seemingly, but very tenaci- 
ous, until they swarm so that the great stones gape from each other with 
the crowding of their roots, and the feldspar begins to be picked out of the 
granite to find tiem food. At last the trees take up their solemn line of 
march, and never rest until they have encamped in the market-place. 
Wait long enough and you will find an old doting oak hugging a huge 
worn block in its yellow underground arms; that was the corner-stone of 
the State-House. Oh, so patient she is, this imperturbable Nature! 


Tue ScnootmistrEess.—The schoolmistress had tried life, too. Once in 
a while one meets with a single sou) greater than all the living pageant 
that passes before it. As the pale astronomer sits in his study with sunk- 
en eyes and thin fingers, and weighs Uranus or Neptune as in a balance, so 
there are meek, slight women who have weighed all that this planetary 
life can offer, and hold it like a bauble in the palm of their slender hands, 
This was one of them. Fortune had left her, sorrow had baptized her 
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the routine of labor, and the loneliness of almost friendless city life were 
before her. Yet, as I looked upon her tranquil face, gradually regaining a 
cheerfulness that was often sprightly, as she became interested in the vari- 
ous matters we talked about, and places we visited, I saw that eye and lip 
and every shifting lineament were made for love—unconscious of their 
sweet office as yet, and meeting the cold aspect of Duty with the natural 
grace which were meant for the reward of nothing less than the Great 
Passion.—Atlantie Monthly. 





UNCLE SAM’S SCHOOL. 





4 PARODY—FOR THE SCHOOLS. 





Or all he institutions 

In the East or in the West, 
The glorious institution 

Of the school-room is the best. 
There is room for every scholar, 

And our banner is unfurled, 
With a general invitation 

To the people of the world. 


Then come along, come along, make no delay, 

Come from every dwelling, come from every way, 
Bring your slate and books along, don’t be a fool, 
For Uncle Sam is rich enough to send us all to school. 


SET 


Come from where the mighty waters Ls 
Of the broad St. Lawrence flow; i 
Come from Florida and Kansas, 
Come from Main and Mexico, 
Come and welcome to the school-room, 
From the wide Atlantic shore, 
To the golden region where they hear 
The old Pacific roar. 
Then come along, ete. 


We will read, and spell, and cipher: 
Write and think when thoughts are free; 

And in study, with attention, 

Carve a noble destiny. 
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Our motto is “ Excelsior,” 
And with our motives true, 
We will leave the world the wiser 
When we pass our lifetime through. 
Then come along, etc. 


Our fathers gave us liberty, 


But little did they dream 
Of the grand result to follow 
In this mighty age of steam. 
With the march of education 
All the world is set on fire, 
And we knit our thoughts together 
With a telegraphic wire. 
Then come along, ete. 


While Europe’s in commotion— 
Her monarch’s in a fret— 
We are teaching them a lesson 
Which they never can forget. 
And this they fast are learning, 
Uncle Sam is not a fool; 
For the people do the voting, 
And the children go to school. 
Then come along, etc. 


The wise in every nation 

Are joining heart and hand, 
To spread a love of Knowledge, 

And of Freedom o’er the land; 
And Uncle Sam is anxious 

That his children all should be 
Of the wisest and the bravest, 

And most worthy to be free. 

Then come along, ete. 


Come join our swelling numbers, 
And advance with us along— 
We will all, in friendly union, 
Sing in wisdom’s ways a song. 
Until every land re-echo 
With the free and joyous call, 
Come ye to the fount of Knowledge— 
There’s welcome for you all. 
Then come along, ete.— 
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Mathematical Department. 





We have received the following solution of Problem No.1. We want 
an arithmetical solution, one that will be understood by any one acquaint- 
ed with per centage: 

Solution —Let x = the sum required. Then 2 + 12¥ — 35 + j(@+ 
Too—85) —385 +75 (@+130 —854+y— —35)—35) —135+ 1% (all pre- 
ceding terms) —128+,!2, (of all terms preceding this) —121+ 1% (all 
preceding terms) —114+ 12, (all preceding terms) —107=0, which re- 
duced will give 2, 21187=$909,52, and #=$411,50 nearly, being the 
amount the mortgage is worth. 


2 
Solution of Problem No. 8.—Given titel”) to find z Let t=y?, 


then i/r=y. Therefore y—8=—. Adding 2 to each side of this equa- 
tion we have y?—1= “+ 2. Now y?—1=(y+1)(y—1) and—-+2=—. 
(y+1.) Hence (Y+1y-1)=— + 1.) Dividing by y+1, gives y—1= 


=. Clearing of fractions y7—y=2. Completing the square and extract- 
ing the root, we find y=2. Hence 4/a=2 and z=4, L, CampBELL. 


We have a similar solution from X. Y. Z., who sends us the following 
problem : 


Problem No. 9.—Given ap =2 sa to find 2, 


Problem No. 10.—A vinter has a cask containing 256 gallons of wine, 
worth $1,00 per gallon, out of this he draws 64 gallons, and fills the cask 
with brandy worth 75 cents per gallon. This process being repeated four 
times, required the number of gallons of pure wine remaining in the cask, 
likewise the value per gallon of the mixture. J. B. 

Problem No. 11.—The longest side of a right angled triangle is to the 
shortest side, as 5 to 8, and if it be enclosed by a fence 4 rails high and 2 
pannels to the rod, the number of acres in the enclosure will be just equal 
to the number of rails in the fence; required the area of the triangle. 

J. B. 
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Gditorial WMiscellanp. 





WE give this month the introduction to the Report on the Revision of the 
School Laws, and the Essay on Normal Schools, read at the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, in August last, and commend them to the careful con- 
sideration of our readers, 

The amended report, or plan of re-organization of our school system, was given 
in the September Number, and presents an outline of such a system as we need 
to secure the best results, and the greatest amount of good from free schools; and 
we trust that another session of the Legislature will not close without something 
being done in the direction of re-organization. 

Every one who has paid any attention to our common schools, has been struck 
with the absence of any thing like a systematic arrangement with reference to a 
common head or union of effort to secure the results aimed at by each individual 
school. The State Superintendent is the nominal head of the system, but his 
powers are so limited, and his connection with the schools so slight, that he can 
not exercise any efficient supervision over them. 

The Town Superintendent though brought into more immediate contact with 
the schools, labors under similar disadvantages, and can not do much toward de- 
veloping or perfecting them, even when capable of properly performing the duties 
of his office, When we consider further, that each school is a sort of independent 
republic, entirely disconnected with the others, we readily perceive that there 
must be a great waste of effort in such a neglected, disjointed apology for a sys- 
tem, That we need and must have a better system, one which will comprise 
different grades of schools, be better supervised and more closely united, is ac- 
knowledged by all who have paid any attention to the subject, 

The second great defect, and one which would prevent the complete success of 
any system, is the want of properly qualified teachers. We have been compelled 
by necessity to employ untrained, inexperienced teachers for a majority of our 
schools, and a large share of those who have had considerable experiexce in teach- 
ing, still cling to the forms and methods in use a quarter of a century back, and 
do not seem to have learned that better and more successful methods are in use, 

Now teaching is both a science and an art, and should be studied as well ag 
practised by those who wish to be successful in their efforts to develop the youth- 
ful mind. The entire absence of agencies to instruct teachers and fit them for the 
proper performance of their arduous duties, is a noticeable defect of our present 
system, and must be remedied before we shall have efficient prosperous schools, 
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The people of New Lisbon, Juneau Co, at their late annual school meeting, 
voted to build a new school house the ensuing year, to cost from $1500 to $2000, 





KENOSHA.—We learn from the Tribune and Telegraph, that there are nearly 700 
pupils in the public schools of the city the present term, and that the number of 
visitors to the schools has largely increased. 





SusscribExS —We are indebted to Mr. J. G. M‘Kindley, Principal of the Tth 
Ward High School, Milwaukee, for a list of thirty subscribers, all of them teachers 
in the public schools of that city. During a late visit to Kenosha he presented 
the claims ot the Journal to the teachers of that city and the result is an addition 
of thirteen names to our list. Will not other teachers do likewise? Remember, 
friends, that the profits of the Journal will not enable us to send out traveling 
agents, and we must rely upon teachers and friends of education for support. 
The times are hard, but every teacher in the State needs the Journal, and can 
afford to pay one dollar for it. Our terms are cash in advance, but any teacher 
who will become resvonsible for the money, may forward us names at once, and 


send the money any time within three months, 





FREEDOM, SAUK Co., August, 21st 1858, 
Editor Journal of Education: 

Sir :—A communication appears in the last Number of your Journal, purport- 
ing to relate to the Schools of Sauk County, which, while unwilling to engage in 
any thing approaching to a public controversy, I feel, from my position, compelled 
to notice Iam the more urged to this from the fact that the article in question 
is so loose in its construction as to apply rather to another town than this for 
which it ‘is intended. Your attentivn has already been called to this injustice ; 
but I may be permitted to say that the error is grave enough to admit a reason~ 
able doubt whether your correspondent has given that careful consideration to 
his asseverations which the nature of the charges implied would seem to demand, 

With regard to the leading charge contained in his communication—that no 
Superintendent of schools during the three years past—your correspondent is seri- 
ously in error. On referring to the books of my predecessors in office, I find fre- 
quent charges for visiting different schools, and at the date of Mr. W, T. C. N.’s 
communication, I had visited four of the six schools in the town. 

There is as little ground for his assertion—that the people of this “neck of 
woods” take but litile interest in educational matters, and in the manner in which 
their schools are conducted. It has been my fortune for some years to fill the 
position of a district officer, and I can bear witness to the cheerful readiness with 
which they have lent their aid and influence, here and elsewhere throughout the 
town, to further the cause of education. 

Our town is as yet but sparsely settlod; yet no needful appropriation for school 
purp9°ses has been withheld, and I believe that, as a general thing, we have em- 
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ployed as good teachers, and paid them as good wages as any other towa of like 
resources. It is true that in many respects our schools will admit of much im- 
provement, but of what schools can not the same be said? And when I reflect 
that the first settlers of our town are yet resident among us—that six years 
ago, when I moved in here, I had but one neighbor within a circuit of some miles 
—I believe that instead of complaining, we may justly feel proud of our progress, 
and may look forward with fixed hopes to a day, not far distant,when our schools 
will compare favorably with those of any country settlement in the State. 
MATTHEW HILL, Jown Superintendent. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF MARQUETTE COUNTY. 
HELD AT PRINCETON, OCTOBER 4TH AND 91x. 
The Association called to order by the Rev. M. B. True, Vice-President. John 


S. Dore appointed Secretary pro-tem. The following programme was adopted: 
9° AM, Roll Call and Devontional Exercises, 


920 — Mental Arithmetic, O. N. Russell, Teacher. 
10° — Geography, J. 8. Dore, do. 
10°30 — Recess. 

1045 — Grammar, W. T. Brayton, do 
1130 -—- Miscellaneous Business 
12° M. Intermission. 

1:30 P.M. Music 

140 — Arithmetic, H. H. Hopkins, do, 

2:20 — Reading and Spelling, Miss J. Hopkins, do, 

3: — Recess. 

3°15 — Phonetics, M. B. True, do, 

4: — Composition, Elocution, and Critics Report. 

430 — Intermission. 

1 — Discussion, Declamation, and Lectures, 


On Tuesday Evening the name of the Society was changed from Marquette to 
Green Lake County Teachers’ Association, and the following officers elected for 
ensuing year: 

President—Rev. M, B. TRUE, St. Marie. 
Vice-President—J. J. McINTYRE, Berlin. 
Secretary—D. H. WAITE, Princeton. 
Treasurer—Miss C. A. HAKE, Princeton. 

Executive Committee—A.M. MAY, 0. 8. TONE, Miss M. J. RAWSON. 

The exercises during the week were conducted according to the programme, 
and evenings occupied in discussion and declamation. 

The following resolutions were discussed. 

“ Resolved, That ladies and geutlemen of equal qualifications as teachers, should 
receive equal compensation.” — 
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“Resolved, That no teacher should be employed who makes use of ardent spirits 
or tobacco.” 

“Resolved, That the teacher exerts a more deep and lasting influence than the 
minister.” 

“Resolved, That the science of civil government should be taught in common 
schools.” 

“Resolved, That the influence of learning is more widely and deeply felt than 
the influence of wealth, 

The Association returned their thanks to the Methodist and Congregational 
Churches for the use of their houses during the week, and voted a copy of the 
proceedings should be furnished the county papers and the Journal of Education 
for publication. 

On Friday the Association adjourned to meet the first Monday in April next, 
at such place as the Executive Committee may designate. 

DAVIS H. WAITE, Secretary. 





The Atlantic Monthly, for November, is received, and is filled as usual with able 
and interesting articles. The present Number commences its second year, and 
though a brilliant success, already rivaling its older competitors, the publishers 
promise to make it still more attractive and entertaining in the future. 

The first volume contained seven numbers. The second will contain the samc» 
and will end with the December Number, so that hereafter the volumes will com- 
mence with January and July. The work is stereotyped, and back Nos. can be 
supplied. 

Terms—three dollars per annum, or twenty-five cents. a Number. On the re- 
ceipt of the subscription price the publishers will mail the work to any part of the 
United States prepaid. 

For ten dollars the publishers will send five copies for one year, the sub- 
scribers to pay their own postage, Clergymen, teachers, and postmasters will 
receive the magazine for two dollars a year. 

Address—Phillips, Sampson, & Co,,18 Winter Street, Boston. All our sub- 
scribers, and all who hereafter become subscribers, will be furnished the Atlantic 
for two dollars on application to this office, personally or by mail, 





Literarp Notices. 


A New Magazine.—Since our last issue we have received Number L. of the 
NortTu-WESTERN QUARTERLY MaGazinz, edited by Mr. James G. Wilson, and 
published by Rufus Blanchard, Chicago. The failure of one or two attempts to 
establish a magazine in that city seems not to have discouraged Mr. Blanchard 
from making another [trial, and the result is the neat and attractive quarterly 
above mentioned. 
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We do not see why the commercial capitol of the North-West should not give 
us a successful magazine, and if this Number is an earnest of the future, it will 
surely live and make its way to the firesides of the people. Price twenty-five 
cents a Number, or one dollar a year. 


Little George and his hatchet: a Lesson of Truth. ;By Mrs. Hoyt. Atwood & 

Rublee, Madison. Price 10 cents, 

This is a beautiful primer poem of twelve pages, with a handsome picture cover, 
the whole gotten up in a neat, substantial style. The proceeds of the sale of this 
little book are to go to the Monnt Vernon Fund, in aid of the purchase of the 
Home and Grave of Washington. Besides doing something toward so worthy an 
object, the book itself can not fail to interest the readers, and is worth many 
times its cost to any child, ag an illustration of the beauty of Truth. Mrs. Hoyt 
would especially ask the attention of teachers, as she hopes to dispose of it mainly 
through their agency. Packages sent without delay to any part of the State on 
reception of the address of the teacher, with the number desired. Single copies, 
postpaid, to any one who sends us a dime, or the amount in stamps. 

Address Mrs. Hoyt, Wisconsin Farmer Office, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Ladies Home Magazine. By T. S. Arthur and Virginia F. Townsherd. 

It is one of the best magazines for the family published in this country. Its 
high moral tone commends it to all who value good principles, and the known 
ability of its conductors is a sufficient guaranty that intellectually it will not be 
behind the demands of the age. Besides the usual literary articles, there is a por- 
tion devoted to ,the toilet and the work-table, a mother’s department, hints to 
house-keepers, a health department, editors department, etc. 

It is beautifully illustrated, contains numerous fashion plates, and is furnished 
at $2 a year for single copies, four copies for five dollars Address—T.S. Arthur 
& Co,, 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Domestic Animals: a Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbandry ; 
embracing Directions for the Breeding, Rearing, and General Management of 
all Domestic Animals; Rules for the Improvement of Breeds; How to Insure 
the Health of Animals; and How to Cure their Diseases without the use of 
Drugs; with a chapter on Bee Keeping. By the author of “The Garden,” 
“The Farm,” ete. New York: Fowler & Wells. Price, paper, 30 cents; mus- 
lin, 50 cents. 

This little book presents, in a small compass, much useful information, and is 
well worth the price asked for it. It will prove a valuable help to many who 
would never read a larger work, The publishers are doing a good work in furn- 
ishing hand-books on so many important subjects. 


(as™ See reduction n prices of Sewing Machines in our advertising columns. 

















WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Metal Family Sewing Machine. 





The unanimous favor which has attended the introduction of Warrier & Wi1son’s Fairy 
Srwrne Macutnge, is sufficient evidence of its excellence. It isneedless now to say, that this 
useful instrument is becoming a domestic institution’: the fact is recognized by its successfu 
use in thousands of families in every rank in life To those who have hitherto refrained froml 
availing themselves of its advantages, it may not be amiss to say that its utility is not a prob- 
lem to be solved, but a success already realized. The highest testimony is constantly offered, 
confirming the verdict which has given this instrument so wide and enviable a reputation. 

This machine is conceived on a principle ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, being specially and admirably 
adapted to the most perfect work on every kind of material; and having been subjected to a 
three years’ test of the most searching character by families, and in various branches of manu- 
facture, with distinguished success, it is believed that, in all the great points requisite toa com 
plete and practical Sewrva Maontng, it can not be approached in excellence. 


Among the undoubted advantages it pene over all others, may be named the following : 

1. wd simplicity of construction, and consequent freedom from ;derangement and need of 
repairs. 

2. Its unexampled rapidity and ease of operation. 

8. Its noiseless movement, 

4, The great variety of purposes to which it can be applied, which can be achieved by no 
ether mechanical means, And— 

5. The pre-eminent Beauty and Dugasiuity of the work. 


2” This Machine, in a variety of Styles and Sizes, is in Operation and for Sa 
at No. 7 Newhall House, Main Street, Milwaukee. 
See newt Page. } 0. B. KING, Agent. 
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